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AN ADVENTURE IN A CHURCH. 


Dear Tom: I send you the paper you asked me to hunt up 
for you. You may rely upon its accuracy, as my memory of the 
events is as fresh as if they had happened but yesterday. 

About fifteen years ago, when I was a writer to the ‘Signet,’ 
in the good city of Edinburgh, I had occasion to pass through an 
extensive tract of moorland and forest in the western part of 
England. I had hoped to be able to reach my destination in the 
course of the second day, and to return immediately to the North. 
My plans were strangely frustrated, as will appear in the sequel. 
It was towards evening of a rather chilly day in August. After 
twelve hours of sweet sunshine and delicious breezes, the sun was 
under a cloud, and the wind was piping up for a gale. The sky 
overhead was clear, but I could see through the trees that the south- 
ern horizon was packed with clouds, which in that climate is an 
almost certain augury of a thunder-storm. I had been so occu- 
pied with thought, that I had not observed till then that I had 
lost my way. Urged by some unaccountable impulse, my horse 
had turned aside from the main road into an old bridle-path that 
led into the forest. It seemed useless to go back, for both I and 
my horse were weary, and we had not passed a house for several 
miles. It struck me, however, that if I could get clear of the 
forest before nightfall, that I might possibly see a light some- 
where on the moor, and thus secure a night’s lodging. It was 
evident that this could only be done by hard riding, so I clapped 
the rowels to Betty’s flanks, and dashed through the underbrush 
and under the swinging boughs at top speed, for all the world, 
Tom, as if I had been on a fox-hunt in Westmoreland. The 
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storm, however, came up rapidly, and the wind had risen to 
a tempest, before I saw the open country again. The night was 
fairly upon us, and my poor horse was all in a froth, when 
I emerged from the wood. I cast my eyes around me, and was 
surprised and delighted to see the dark outlines of a large build- 
ing looming up in the midst of the waste. By the flashes of 
lightning, which were becoming more and more vivid, I was still 
more astonished to see that it was an old deserted church, of the 
ancient Gothic style, evidently a noble structure once, but now 
fallen into decay. I now observed that the highway at some 
former period had passed by this church. The building was 
massively constructed of a dark-colored stone, it may have been 
granite, but in the dubious light I could not determine, and a 
crumbling square tower rose above it into the air. Even in these 
unpleasant circumstances, I could not but admire the cross-bars 
and tracery of the great front-windows ; indeed, under the cir- 
cumstances, there was something awful and sublime about the 
whole building. I was too anxious to secure a place of shelter 
to speculate much at the time on the strangeness of there being 
such a church in such a place ; but it occurred to me afterwards 
as remarkable. Just then the predominant thought in my mind 
was that I might spend the night under its roof in safety from 
the storm. I accordingly dismounted, secured my horse to the 
bough of a tree, and then went to the great front door, in order 
to enter my own quarters. The massive leaves grated harshly on 
their hinges, as I pushed them ajar ; and, as I peered into the 
darkness within, I saw, in dim perspective, the broad tesselated 
aisles, and the dark rows of pews on either side, and looked up- 
ward at the groined ceiling, with its tall arches of black-walnut, 
bending gloomily above the blackness of the night, a horror be- 
gan to creep over me, and a feeling more near akin to fear than 
I was willing to acknowledge. At the further end of the build- 
ing I could barely discern the great eastern window, as the 
lightning gleamed fitfully across its quaint emblazonry. At the 
extreme end of the chancel was an old-fashioned pulpit, curiously 
carved in black-walnut. This instantly attracted my attention, 
and it occurred to me, as a happy thought, that I might make a 
comfortable bed among the cushions. As I marched up the aisle 
to carry out my purpose, the tread of my footsteps—a sound long 
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since forgotten in these ghostly precincts—resounded noisily 
from the marble floor, and was lost in echo among the vaulted 
arches, though it seemed to my startled fancy to have awakened a 
more prolonged reverberation in the sky. Stepping rather more 
softly up the aisle, I silently ascended the pulpit stairs, and 
threw myself down among the faded cushions, in full view of 
chancel, transept, and nave. It was really sublime, Tom, to lie 
there alone in the dark night, with a terrific storm raging with- 
out, and the lightning fantastically illuminating the saintly es- 
cutcheons on the glass, and at intervals lighting up the gloomy 
labyrinth of arches that swept above me. In lieu of better 
amusement, I fell to counting the huge beams in the pitchy vault 
overhead, as it yawned hellishly upon me at every flash. Then, 
dropping my eyes, the long stacks of empty pews seemed only 
fit for a congregation of goblins. My imagination was now tho- 
roughly worked up, and I tried to shut out the fascinating but 
frightful vision. But no—a nearer, quicker peal, and a ghast- 
lier flash, would cause me almost involuntarily to open my eyes 
and behold again that awful vault, apparently becoming taller 
and vaster, and those spectral aisles, which seemed to be 
growing longer and longer, as the lightning played in upon 
them through the fantastic mockery of the stained windows. 
At every flash, the whole interior of the church would gleam 
out horribly upon the night, and then vanish in the darkness. 
My mind staggered as I atfempted to review and combine all 
the circumstances of the night. Could it all be a dream? I 
rubbed my eyes, and bit the flesh off my finger till the blood 
came. But it was no dream. It was the horrid fantasy of a 
nightmare realized before my waking eyes. In order the better 
to soothe and compose my distempered fancy, I took a rapid but 
comprehensive survey of the building, glancing quickly from the 
arched ceiling to the checquered floor, and from the crimson win- 
dows on the side to the little oriel above the organ. Having 
thus reassured myself in some degree, I laid my tired head on 
the cushion, and was just falling asleep, when—as sure as I sit 
here, Tom—I saw a human figure, clothed in white, pass slowly 
before the organ-pipes in the opposite gallery. Thoroughly 
aroused, I raised my head and looked steadfastly into the dark. 
But I could see nothing, except in the gleam of the lightning. 
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Breathlessly I waited for the next flash. For awhile all was 
silence, and the distant rumbling of thunder among the hills. 
Suddenly there burst upon the house a terrific peal, accompanied 
by a flash that, for an instant, filled the church with liquid fire. 
By the momentary light, I distinctly saw that human figure at 
the bottom of the gallery stairs, and moving noiselessly up the 
aisle. Then all was dark and still again, the thunder subsiding 
for an interval, like the sound of a retreating wave. Another 
fearful gleam, quickly succeeded by a crash which seemed to 
shake every beam and rafter in the roof-tree, enabled me to see 
that spectral figure midway up the aisle, and still steadily but 
noiselessly advancing. My flesh now began to creep, and my 
hair to stand on end. My bones shook in their sockets, and my 
teeth chattered audibly, as, with a throbbing heart, I waited for 
the next flash. I did not wait long, for, almost upon the heels of 
the last, there came a crash, the like of which I never heard. 
The ground beneath me trembled as in an earthquake, and the 
great building shook to its centre. And in the horrid light that 
danced fiendishly down the aisles, and irradiated the mystic de- 
vices on the panes, I saw that deathly figure clothed in white 
advancing stealthily up the pulpit-stairs. The thing was not 
three feet from me, Tom ; and, in the desperation of the moment, 
I hurled the great pulpit Bible at it, and dashed madly over the 
railing. Scared half out of my wits, I made for the nearest win- 
dow, and broke through with a terrible wrench, cutting my head 
and fingers with the glass. Out I sprang into the graveyard, 
and out sprang the hideous thing after me. I ran, I suppose, a 
mile, with the cold sweat standing on my brow. I was afraid to 
iook behind me, but, from time to time, I heard a hollow laugh 
from my pursuer, which made me fly as if the avenger of blood 
was at my heels. Thoroughly exhausted with fatigue and fear, 
I gladly descried the light of a cottage on the moor before. I 
soon reached it, and, overcome with the violence of my emotions, 
dashed open the door, and fell in upon the floor, and the thing fell 
in upon me. For the first time I turned to look at my pursuer, 
and a blush of shame and mortification mantled my cheek, as I 
saw that it was only a haggard, gray-headed old woman, in a 
white cap and gown. The good man of the house, after listening 
to my adventure, informed me that she had been crazed by the 
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death of her husband, who had been murdered in that neighbor- 
hood many years before, and that she held her lonely vigil there 
every night, doing penance for his soul. She had probably mis- 
taken me for the ghost of her murdered lord. I thanked my kind 
host, and early the next morning resumed my saddle. I met 
with no further detention during my journey. A few days after- 
wards, I was cosily enjoying my glass of port in my parlor in 
Edinburgh. I never learned the history of the old church on the 
moor. Q. R. 8. 


SONG OF THE MARINER’S NEEDLE, 


Ho! burnish well, ye cunning hands, 
A palace-home for me, 

For I would ride in royal state 
Across the briny sea. 

Bring ivory from the Indian main, 
To pave my mystic floor, 

And build my dome of crystal sheen, 
My walls of shining ore. 


Now mount the wave, ye fearful ones, 
Though raging storms assail, 

My sparry lance o’ercometh all— 
My arm is sheathed in mail. 

The Storm fiend wraps his murky clouds 
Around your trembling sight, 

But I can pierce that gloomy vail, 
And soar beyond the night. 


The lone Enchantress of the Deep, 
I rule its boisterous realm ; 

Watch ye my lithe and quivering wand, 
To guide your straining helm. 

Ay, bend your anxious gaze on me! 
The Polar Star is dim, 

And waves and tempests fill the night 
With Ocean’s awful hymn. 


For I commune with spirit-forms 
Within my wizard cell, 

And brooding shadows wing their flight 
Before my magic spell. 
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O, angel of my constant heart ! 
O, peerless Northern Star! 

What midnight shall our spirits part— 
Our sweet communings mar ? 


And sapient eyes have watched me long, 
And science has grown gray, 

And still ye dream not how nor why 
I keep my wondrous way. 

Ye know me as ye know the storm 
That heaps your heaving path ; 

Ye love me, though, since mine is not 
The mystery of wrath ! 





MS. FROM THE INTERIOR OF THE GLOBE. 


Reaper, I do not suppose that you will believe the revelation 
which follows. It is of a nature altogether too transcending to 
be appreciated by the meager intellects of the nineteenth century. 
I am too matter of fact to waste time in expatiating, for I am con- 
fident that it will be of no avail. I can only proceed to state the 
facts I refer to, and leave them for future generations to examine ; 
and I doubt not that they will be substantiated by an impartial 
and really scientific investigation. Before I proceed, however, let 
me merely remind you how many discoveries have been made, 
only to be scouted by the unworthy men to whom they were 
revealed ; and let me beg you to remember how many of these 
same discoveries (I do not say all), have afterwards, by an im- 
partial investigation, been found to be correct. I place before 
you only two examples ; that of the trip to the moon, the details 
of which were recorded by Edgar A. Poe, and Peter Wilkin’s 
account of the Flying Islanders. 

The discovery I am about laying before you, I made last year, 
but false modesty has hitherto prevented me from revealing it to 
the public. I am very sensitive to ridicule, and feared that 1 
might be regarded as insane were I to do what I am now doing ; 
but the secret has long lain at my heart, a heavy load, and I can 
only unburthen myself by revealing it. My duty to myself, to the 
world, and to Science demand it, and I obey. 
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I have in my possession, a manuscript sent from the inhabitants of 
the interior of owr globe, to those on the crust ! 

Last winter I was on a tour of pleasure through Europe, and 
stopped for a short time in Sicily. While viewing the huge 
bulk of Mount Etna, my attention was attracted by a block of some- 
thing resembling lava, and yet of so firm a texture as to excite my 
curiosity as to its composition. I procured a pick, and after much 
exertion succeeded in shattering it in pieces, when to my amaze- 
ment, there lay at my feet a manuscript, faded and charred, it is 
true, but still in a sufficiently good state of preservation to enable 


me to decipher the following : 
IGNEANA. 


TO THE PEOPLE OF THE CRUST. 


Tuts is not the first time that I have endeavored to make my 
peculiar situation known to my terrene friends. Several times have 
I enclosed papers in metallic cases, and sent them on their way 
upward, but each time have had the mortification of seeing them 
rapidly consumed. The case in which this paper is to be enclosed, 
is to be made of an alloy of three metals, which alloy has been 
decided by the chief council of Igneanites to be most indestructi- 
ble by fire, of all with which they are acquainted. In the hope it 
may reach you, I shall cast it into the upward stream of lava and 
commit it to chance. 

Three years ago, I was travelling with two friends in Sicily. 
We one morning set out to examine Etna, with the determination 
of occupying the entire day with the excursion. We arrived at 
the volcano, and after examining it to our heart’s content, spent 
the remainder of the day in reclining under the glorious shade- 
trees in the vicinity, until night began to advance, when my friends 
urged the expediency of returning ; but I with all the romantic 
obstinacy, for which I was always noted, when an inhabitant of 
the crust, determined to remain for the purpose of viewing the 
crater by moonlight. My friends left me and I began my ramble 
around the crater, walking as near the central orifice as the suffo- 
cating fumes would permit. I had not passed five minutes in 
this way, before I felt myself suddenly impelled in the direction of 
this orifice, while a huge, blinding light glared like lightning upon 
me. At the same time my ears were assailed by a deep roaring 
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sound, and I felt myself descending, rapidly rushing down, I knew 
not whither. Then my senses left me, and when I revived I found 
myself surrounded by a number of more unearthly looking beings 
than ever mind of man could have conceived, unless perhaps a 
parallel might be found in the dreams of the votaries of the oriental 
drug. 

These creatures resembled men so far as stature is concerned, 
but their features presented so curious and comical an appearance, 
that in spite of the enormous translation I had just experienced 
from the upper regions to an unknown world, I was seized with 
an irrepressible desire to laugh outright ; so completely was I 
carried away by the sense of the ludicrous. My first impression 
was, that I had actually been destroyed by my fall into the burning 
mountain, that but my spirit remained, and had just entered the 
portals of the place assigned for the punishment of the wicked. 
The tangible character of all surrounding things, however, added 
to a feeling of security, disturbed only by a slight oppressive 
feeling of warmth and a difficulty in breathing, soon dissipated 
this idea. 

It was evident then, that I was in a new region, inhabited by 
animate beings bearing a close resemblance to men, except in the 
strange formation of features already hinted at. Their heads 
were very large, and completely covered with a sort of scaly sub- 
stance, which extended to the front of the head so as to leave but a 
small circular space for the face. Their eyes were large, nearly two 
inches in diameter, and perfectly circular. As for noses, I may say 
that they had none, the protuberance was so diminutive and un- 
obtrusive. The mouth was of a circular shape, and apparently des- 
titute of teeth. The whole body was covered with the same scaly 
substance which enveloped their heads. 

After surveying me awhile, one of them approached me, and 
from his appearance I perceived that he was addressing me. I 
could not of course understand him. Perceiving this, he turned 
around and motioned to one of his companions, who approached 
me, and to my unutterable amazement addressed me in pure Greek. 
This I understood well, for I was a good scholar when on earth. 
His first words were to welcome me to the new region at which I 
had arrived, and which he called Jgneana. In the best Greek I 
could muster, I asked him who he was, whence he came, and what 
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were his expectations. I translated part of his reply as follows : 
“I am Empedocles. I arrived here in the same manner as you 
have just done, with the exception, perhaps, that you were brought 
here by accident, while I came voluntarily.” 

So verily, here was I of the nineteenth century conversing with 
the philosopher of 450 B. C., and here I have a chance of living 
two or three thousand years longer than I had ever expected. 
How I would like to visit the earth at the end of that time! 

The secret of this prodigious longevity is, that here we live 
more slowly than you above. The climate, so to speak, is of course 
very warm, being so much nearer the centre of the earth. In addition 
to this, we are surrounded by a huge lake of melted rock ; in fact 
we are on an island in the midst of a huge sea of the melted ma- 
terials which compose our globe. Hence, there being so much 
external heat, there is less necessity for the internal, that is the 
heat developed by the circulation of the blood. The circulation 
consequently is very slow, and the quantity of oxygen needed, 
scarcely appreciable. Respiration is proportionately slow. There 
are many here who take breath only once in forty-three minutes, 
with here and there a case of one who can hold his breath for two 
or three days together without experiencing any material incon- 
venience. It is very rarely that any one breaths more than four 
times an hour. 

This curious physiological character is elegantly adapted to the 
place where it exists. There is scarcely any air at all, if the 
atmosphere here be compared with that surrounding the earth. 
All that exists, comes from the outside by means of the volcano 
itself. Whenever an eruption takes place, a vacuum is formed in 
the cavity, which is inclosed by the surrounding wall of melted 
rock which rises on all sides of our island. Into this vacuum the 
air surrounding the earth rushes with great velocity, and through 
the centre of the lava stream. This fact furnishes a satisfactory 
reason why I was not immediately burnt to death when I fell into 
the crater. It was my good fortune to occupy, by mere chance, 
the very centre of this cold air stream, in which position the sur- 
rounding flames could not, of course, harm me. 

This stream of cold air is sufficient to supply the Igneanites for 
many years, and it is not until this air is entirely exhausted, that 
another eruption takes place. 
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However strange it may seem to you, I am becoming quite 
accustomed to this new habitation. My system is rapidly under- 
going a great change: among other transformations my body is 
becoming clothed in the same manner as the rest of the Igneanites., 
Thad not been here more than a year and a half, before my Aair began 
gradually to grow Jong and flat, so as to bear some resemblance 
to the scaly covering, and I do not doubt that, in twenty years or 
so, it will be completely transformed. In fact, I am altogether 
more contented here than even Empedocles, though he did get 
here nearly twenty-five hundred years before me. I often hear 
him muttering about a certain IMeveAdrn doubtless an old flame of 
his. One would think he had quite enough of flames down here, 
without reviving inflammatory recollections. 

I have already stated that the Igneanites have no teeth. Inas- 
much as it is impossible to obtain a subject on which to experi- 
ment, I have been unable to investigate the digestive apparatus, 
but I am inclined to think it must be strikingly dissimilar to that 
of the people of the crust. The mouth is not even furnished with 
jaws, so that the only sustenance taken must necessarily be liquid. 
In fact scarcely any sustenance at all zs required here, for the same 
reason that we need but little air ; that is, no food is necessary 
to produce animal heat, but only enough to supply the wear of 
muscular action (which by the way is very slow), so as to rebuild 
whatever deficiencies may exist in any part of the system. For 
this purpose they use liquids which they prepare by chemical pro- 
cesses, for the inhabitants of this curious place have made more 
progress in chemical science, than could be made on earth in a 
hundred centuries. They are acquainted with all the elements of 
which you have any knowledge, besides many more (principally - 
metallic), which are unknown to those above. These elements 
they combine in such proportions as will best support life, vary- 
ing the combinations, of course, to supply the need of different 
individuals. For instance if one should exhibit signs of an im- 
paired intellect, they would combine Carbon, Hydrogen, Nitrogen, 
Oxygen and Phosphorus, in precisely the same proportions as 
these elements are found in the human brain, and reducing the 
compound to liquid form, would administer it to the patient, who 
would invariably show a decided improvement in the course of a 
few years. Likewise the discovery of any imperfection in their 
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natural clothing (of which by the way they are very vain), would 
be followed up with a speedy dose of a liquid composed of Carbon, 
Hydrogen, Nitrogen, and Oxygen, in proportions to form hair. In 
like manner they administer appropriate remedies for each neces- 
sity as it occurs. 

Sickness here is very rare, and death is a stranger, seldom 
making his appearance except when an eruption occurs. Then itis 
caused by fresh air, for you remember that I mentioned above, that 
an eruption of lava was always attended by an irruption of cold air. 
You may smile at this, you to whom fresh air is indispensable, 
but to these creatures it is fatal. It acts by causing too violent 
- excitement, which is followed by complete exhaustion. Under its 
influence they live too fast, and a short period of time is very often 
sufficient to destroy hundreds of them. The moment an eruption 
takes place, therefore, they set to work removing the Oxygen by 
means of substances which are readily oxidizable. 

Many are also destroyed by a practise which abounds among 
them to a fatal extent. This is nothing less than inebriation with 
a certain kind of gas, of which Oxygen is the principal constituent. 
Though the excitement it produces is at first painful, the habit is 
soon acquired, when it becomes so fascinating that it is with the 
greatest difficulty that any of its votaries can be persuaded to 
abandon it. To show how pernicious it is, I will simply state 
that the chief council have computed that one hour’s use of the gas 
produces as much wear and tear on the circulatory system, as 
would a period of forty-four years, eight hours, and six and five- 
elevenths minutes. You may form some idea then, as to the evils 
which result from the habitual use of this inebriating gas. 

With regard to the Igneanitian system of religion, their gov- 
ernment, language, literature &c., I will not stop to enlighten you, 
inasmuch as Empedocles has lately expressed his determination 
to send you, in a short time, an explanatory treatise on all subjects 
of such a nature ; but I will describe the general appearance of 
Igneana, which description will of course involve the explanation 
on scientific principles of volcanic phenomena, on which subject, 
you of the outside of our planet have never come to a satisfactory 

* * * * * * * 

Here the manuscript terminates, the writing which follows 

being totally illegible, on account of the paper being charred and 
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burnt. There are so many things omitted which require explana- 
tion that it is truly pitiable to be cut short in this unsatisfactory 
manner. But our only resource is to wait for that package of 
Empedocles ; though I greatly fear it will be delayed many years, 
in consequence of the fact that the ideas of time entertained by 
the Igneanites are so preposterously at variance with our own. 

In conclusion let me say that I am well aware of the ridicule 
which will accrue to me from the publication of this paper: I 
know what a storm of malice awaits me from my envious scientific 
contemporaries. But I ask no quarter. I will wait in silence for 
Empedocles’ communication, when I shall once more step forth 
into the scientific arena, prepared to triumph gloriously over my 
enemies. 





SPRING. 
AN ODE OF HAFIZ. 


Bz this a day of joy and glee— 
It is the jubilee of Spring ; 

And ours are pleasures light and free ;— 
All gifts shall favoring Fortune bring. 


O Moon! late wedded to the skies ! 
Veil thy pale crescent ere thou rise ; 
For now I see the flashing eyes, 
The radiant face, of her I love, 
Smiling, as Houris smile above. 


Why do we hear the nightingale, 
Warbling thus early in the morn ? 

She sings, the coming year to hail, 
For Winter of his gloom is shorn. 


Go! bid the rigid censor cease ; 

Let him no more blame joyous youth : 
For who would pass a day like this, 

No ruby melting® on his tooth, 
No maiden’s kiss to seal his bliss? 


* “Melted ruby”’ is a periphrasis for wine, which is often met with in Persian poetry, 




















Rumor. 





Behold the Dervish, who before 

Was seldom seen without the door 

Of holy mosques. Though once abhorred, 
He spurns not now the festal board. 


Tell it abroad, that on this day 
Hafiz hath mingled in one draught 
The sweets of Wine and sweets of Love. 
His laughing eyes with Leili’s play, 
As dove in fondness coos to dove,— 
And now their lips have nectar quaffed. 





RUMOR. 


In spite of the constant and startling changes which have been 
taking place, ever since the world began, there are some things 
which seem destined to live, like the fabled ‘Wandering Jew,’ 
unchanged and unchangeable. Among the chief of this class is 
Rumor—in every respect the same now, as when she was honored 
by the Augustan Bard with a personification, which, neither in 
the Latin, nor in any other language, has ever been equalled. 

So long as curiosity is an element of human nature, will this 
female of Stygian birth, dwell and move in the settlements of man. 
No respecter of persons is Rumor, none are free from her unhal- 
lowed touch. Making her first appearance in the muttered 
whisperings of the chimney corner cronies, or in the group of 
idlers on the streets, she confines herself, with seeming modesty 
to a favored few—~perhaps her most ardent votaries—and gaining 
confidence by degrees, assumes an arrogance and importance, that 
would reflect credit upon the arch impostor. She strides through 
public ways, down dark, narrow allies, buzzes her message into 
every ear, passes on, and by her million tributaries if we may so 
speak, soon swells into a tide, which sweeps with boldness a 
whole community. <A fertile imagination and a teeming fancy 
has Rumor; she needs but the barest of outlines, and with a 
novelist’s skill weaves she her net work of fiction, and her nar- 
rative is never wanting in adventure, in startling revelation, in 
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highly-wrought tragical effect, or perhaps, on the contrary, in side 
splitting comical incident. A noted artist, too, is this same lady ; 
show her but a blade of grass, and as if by magic, her canvass 
will be decked with the varied beauties of a landscape. She, 
reasonable dame, requires no tedious sittings; a glance at a 
single feature, suggests the whole form, and her busy brush soon 
produces the full length, richly colored portrait: perhaps her 
greatest excellence is in back-ground minutiw. The old Matron 
is sometimes quizzical, she will often catch your button-hole as 
you are passing down street, and with mysterious, curiosity ex- 
citing looks, will pour into your astonished ear—of course in 
deepest confidence—a strange eventful tale, and then shake her 
head, and with a cunning half-satanic leer will say “you dont yet 
know the half” and leave you rooted to the spot in vain, useless, 
unsatisfying conjecture, and perhaps her laugh like the mockery 
of a fiend, will reach you as she turns around to enjoy your 
amazement. Somewhat of a wit also is Rumor—many a sly wink, 
and nod and little bit of merriment does she indulge in—all in a 
good humored, harmless sort of way—and yet God pity the un- 
fortunate one who excites her mirth; for it is a nice point to 
decide, which is the more unpleasant and galling, her smile or 
her frown—as the one is the distortion of a countenance naturally 
malicious and sinister, into a loathsome caricature of that sweet 
gleam of humor which lights up the human face : the other is the 
dark lowering courage-crushing scowl of a fiend. As a prophetess, 
the old beldam has gained for herself unfading laurels : no event, 
be it never so unexpected, so startling, but she confidently informs 
you, that she predicted it many a day ago, and unlike Macbeth’s 
witches, she needs no magic incantation to summon up the 
shadowy forms of the past ; or a caldron, the smoke of which as it 
rises, shall roll up the dread curtain of futurity. She is too mat- 
ter of fact for all this, and openly expresses her unbelief in any 
such antiquated superstitions. Of all the attributes which 
wreath themselves around her character, audacity, a cool pro- 
voking, heaven and earth defying daring, is the cardinal one. 
She thinks it but a merry prank to reach forth her profane hand, 
tear the purple robe from the august limbs of Royalty, and lay 
bare the hollow deformity concealed beneath ; to breathe with her 
parching breath so near the imperial throne, as to render it warm 
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and uncomfortable to the imposing personage who is its occupant. 
Fears she the bristling bayonets, the fiery chargers and their bold 
riders, which range themselves as the guard of a royal equipage ? 
With unequalled effrontery, presses she through their ranks, and 
hisses her curses upon the monarch. What cares she for the 
drawn and unlifted sword of justice? Though it be directed 
with fearful precision upon her guilty head, lo! an elfish laugh 
wafted back by the winds tells of her safety. Like Achilles, she 
has been plunged into a Styx which renders her invulnerable, 
though with this difference—no part of her body came out un- 
touched by the infernal billows, it was a head and heels immersion, 
and she is in consequence, more arrow proof, than was ever that 
great Homeric hero. 

She enters the cloistered cell of the monk, stands at the con- 
fessor’s elbow, and then goes forth, spreading to the four winds of 
Heaven, the secrets of that gloomy interview. She mounts with 
sacrilegious steps, the sacred desk, bares the bosom of the pale, 
care-worn servant of God, and reveals to those who reverenced 
him as a saint, the “scarlet letter” of infamy ; burning, ever cor- 
roding deeper into his heart, and parching its christian vitality. 
She assumes a hurricane form, and sweeps with blasting fierce- 
ness over the Bishop’s head, and leaves him mitreless, robeless and 
without character. Well would it be if this were all; mark her 
most blasphemous impudence ; she dares stand in the presence 
of Popedom—in the presence of the lineal successor of St. Peter, 
in the presence of him who once could create and dethrone mon- 
archs at will—in the presence of him around whose holy head 
plays a halo of glory fresh from Heaven—in the presence of him, 
the brightness of whose countenance should dazzle mere mortal 
vision ; yes, she dares stand here ; never once fearing that a bolt 
from on high may strike her dead for her impious assurance, or 
that his Holiness may make hell gape open wide, and swallow her 
into its fathomless abyss ; and tell him “that he is no better 
than other men” 


s * * * * * * 
But look ! she has left the haunts of men and turned away to yon 
graveyard. Watch her as she gropes about, crawling like a vile 
clammy serpent over graves so fresh that the green leaf has not 
yet commenced its mournful watch over them. She traces with 
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her hungry eyes, the indistinct memorials of the sleeping dead. 
Now she rises from her servile posture, for she has evidently 
found the tomb she sought. With a chuckle which grates upon 
our ears like the hollow laugh of devils damned, digs she up the 
turf pressing upon the bosom of him who rests beneath. Down, 
down, down. Soon she reaches all that is left of one, who a short 
time since moved and breathed as we do ; with a crash breaks the 
coffin lid—and then with features lit up by the flickering glare of 
Hell raises the dust, and cursing it with her foeted breath, drags 
it out among men; the winds take up her execrations and 
the ashes of the dead are reviled, and desecrated by relentless, 
insatiable calumny. 





HY. PHALOOT IN LOVE. 


Hy. Puatoor is excited ; watch the varied hues of his usually 
expressionless countenance as he paces up and down his apart- 
ment; watch the brightness of his eye, the throbbing of his heart 
and the wildness of his manner. What! Hy. Phaloot excited ? 
the man who fizzles in reciting, who fizzles in conversation, 
who fizzles everywhere without changing a muscle of his 
face except to smile at his not being appreciated, who stares at 
the ladies on the street and ogles the ladies at church, who is im- 
pudent to servants, impertinent to professors and borous to his 
fellow-students—what ! he excited? The very idea forces us to 
exclaim after the manner of the respected Chadband—Why is 
Hy. Phaloot excited? In his hand he holds a note, and ever and 
anon reads aloud: “Mr. and Miss Smith request the pleasure of 
Mr. Hy. Phaloot’s company on Saturday evening, at half-past 
eight, p. u.” 

As he reads and re-reads the document his excitement in- 
creases ; he sighs like a locomotive, gasps like a dog with the 
whooping-cough, clutches his hair in desperation, but is some- 
what startled by certain sounds resembling electricity ; no doubt 
caused by the moans of organized beings shocked at such wanton 
profanation of their sacred homes ; his chest dilates, thereby 
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destroying the contact between vest and unmentionables and 
exhibiting to view the name of his chum written on a certain 
garment. While Hy. Phaloot’s senses are gradually returning, 
(for they do return, being considered too insignificant for any one 
else to retain,) let us take a view of the gentleman. Young man 
—neck rather long—feet ditto—ears rather prominent—heels 
ditto—head 4 la bull-dog—legs a la hyperbola, carried out indef- 
finitely, and breeches fitting asymptotically—eyes grey and sense- 
less, desperate attempts to look languishing—hair electrified, 
partly remedied by several strata of bears’ oil—mentally, the 
gentleman is a failure—corporeally, it is doubtful from the pe- 
culiar conformation of his backbone whether he belongs to the 
kingdom of vertebrata—by the tailor’s assistance he passes in a 
crowd—was never meant for a Count D’Orsay. Hy. Phaloot is 
in love ; desperately in love ; has been in love with Miss Smith 
for two years; has followed her after prayers ; has blushed at 
her approach ; on many a moonlight night has breathed his love 
upon the balmy zephyrs of Jugtown ; has sighed her name when 
leaning against the cannon, and whispered his vows into the 
touch-hole ; he has languished with his gray eyes, and simpered 
with his big mouth. To calm his feelings he has even been 
known to hire one of Rit’s horses and trot into the country, but 
found from sad experience that the seat of the affections was in 
no wise connected with the seat of the breeches. No wonder, 
then, that Hy. Phaloot is excited, when a friend procures him an 
invitation to the approaching party given by Miss Smith. 

Parlour brilliantly lighted—group of Venus and Bacchus on the 
centre table—great painting by Fizzliani above the mantle, re 
presenting Isaac offered up, Abraham holding blunderbuss, angel 
in the back-ground squirting water from a syringe upon the 
touch-hole ; masterly effort—mirrors sparkle—eyes sparkle— 
jewels glitter. Ladies begin to assemble ; the prettiest wear 
high dresses and long sleeves. Why will they do it? The 
ugliest take particular pains in showing angular shoulder-blades, 
thin arms and large hands. Miss Smith is prettier than ever ; 
with quiet dignity she easily and gracefully acts as mistress of 
ceremony—sparkling eyes—rosy lips—dimpled cheek—graceful 
bust—well-turned arms—aneck irreproachable—ankles irresistible 
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—whole appearance captivating. The piano tortures Casta Diva ; 
the sound of voices rises delicately on the perfumed, rarified air ; 
the old people dwell on the state of the weather ; the exquisites 
talk of Newport and Cape May; the card table resounds with 
shrill notes from ladies of a doubtful age, and as the little clock 
rings out the hour of nine all thought of time is buried in the 
sense-enthralling scene of gaiety and confusion. Even the en- 
trance of Hy. Phaloot does not disturb the Babel of voices or 
create the sensation which that gentleman had confidently ex- 
pected. Hy. Phalootis green ; he says that the fashions are dif- 
ferent where he lives, which no doubt accounts for the fact of his 
making a plunge towards the only chair he sees. Hy. Phaloot’s 
friend catches that gentleman by the coat tail as he makes the 
dive, and thereby makes an exhibition of what Mr. Marcy once 
had the honor of possessing. Mr. Phaloot is introduced to Miss 
Smith and persists in endeavoring to shake hands. 

The fact is, Mr. Phaloot is very much embarrassed at being in 
such close juxtaposition to his dulcinea, which fact he makes 
quite evident by mistaking a flower on the carpet for a spittoon 
and a lady’s white dress for his pocket handkerchief. He, how- 
ever, gradually recovers himself sufficiently to breathe out some- 
thing about the great pleasure which Miss Smith has deigned to 
afford him in noticing one of her humblest admirers, but thinking 
that his ardour may carry him too far, enters into a metaphysical 
discussion on the state of the weather. The state of the weather 
suggests to Miss Smith a topic for conversation : 

“ Mr. Phaloot, I understand your course of lectures on geology 
are exceedingly attractive and intensely interesting.” 

Mr. Phaloot, still confused: “No Ma’m, we have Guts to- 
morrow.” 

Miss Smith supposes that he refers to the questionable appear- 
ance of the sausages at his boarding-house, and therefore sympa- 
thetically excuses the remark. 

Mr. Phaloot’s confusion augmented, but desperately intent upon 
explaining : “ Miss Smith excuse me, when I said Guts I meant—” 

Miss Smith : “Oh, don’t mention it, Mr. Phaloot ;” and then, 
for fear that Mr. Phaloot may mention it, Miss Smith makes good 
her escape. 

Mr. Phaloot wanders about in a state of awkward embarrass- 
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ment ; he converses poorly, dances miserably, and never could 
distinguish one card from the other. He is therefore left to him- 
self, and permitted to follow Miss Smith through the parlors. He 
lives in her presence, basks in her smiles, breathes when she is 
present, and where she is there he exists, as has been since 
poetically expressed. In the course of his peregrinations he sees 
something fall— 

“ Miss Smith, your handkerchief, mam,” (presenting it with all 
courtesy). Miss Smith blushes; the ladies whisper audibly 
“ Monster ;” the gentlemen collapse. Hy. Phaloot is in despair ; 
he looks at the gentlemen threateningly, glances at the ladies 
deprecatingly, looks at Miss Smith confusedly, then stoically 
rests his eyes upon the handk—— Jerusalem ! it is a globular 
mass of cotton ; but still, he doesn’t see why there should be such 
a sensation at so slight a mistake, so he pockets the article and 
retires into a dark corner. Mr. Phaloot in his retired position is 
chewing the cud of despair, when he sees Miss Smith coming 
towards him ; the idea strikes him that Miss Smith is smitten— 
he is certain of it ; see her smile at him. 

Miss Smith, in a very sweet voice: “Mr. Phaloot, are you 
engaged ?” 

Hy. Phaloot trembles in his knees ; hadn’t supposed the thing 
had gone so far ; remembers it is leap-year, and eagerly replies : 
“Miss Smith, I am not engaged ; there was once an image im- 
pressed upon my heart,” (hand mechanically rests upon the abdo- 
men,) “ but it is erased, obliterated, extinct, and what vestige 
survived the wreck of youthful hopes has dissolved before the 
more powerful rays——” Miss Smith engages him for the next 
quadrille. Poor Hy. Phaloot is almost desperate at having mis- 
construed Miss Smith’s meaning, and in his flurry is not at all 
surprised at finding an angular lady’s elbow in his mouth, and 
detecting himself in the act of chasséing to the stove. 

Hy. Phaloot declares himself the victim of circumstances and 
retires to his corner, nor can all the gaiety and pleasure around 
remove his ardent gaze from the object of his affections. Con- 
versation flags, dancers are weary and supper is ready. 

“ Mr. Phaloot, will you walk into the supper room.” 

“Thank you, Ma’m, I never drink.” Mr. Phaloot is slightly 
absent-minded. Mr. Phaloot, however, offers his arm, which act 
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causes the state of excitement to increase fearfully. He walks 
into the supper room—-splits his white kids—upsets his ice-cream 
down Miss Smith’s back, and seeks a cure for his embarrasment 
in large potations of champagne. All he remembers distinctly is, 
that when Miss Smith wished him good evening that he begged 
her not to apologize, that he shook hands with the servant at the 
door and begged him to call over, that he went through the 
campus repeating to himself the name of a journal and that the 
nearest he came to it was N’tchnu’l Intlengir. 





It is Sunday evening, and Hy. Phaloot has seen Miss Smith at 
church ; he had watched her beautiful face and seen her smile as 
their eyes met ; he had felt the throbbing of his heart and the 
quick beatings of his pulse. Hy. Phaloot is deeply, darkly, des- 
perately in love ; and now worn out by conflicting emotions, dis- 
tracted in mind, weary in body, he throws himself upon his lounge 
and sinks into a quiet sleep. His sleep is disturbed by dreams— 
oriental grotto—houri in tears, very much like Miss Smith, doomed 
to the sack—waves of Bosphorus—wind sighing requiem—very 
affecting—tolling of death bell—tramp of armed men—sack 
brought in—houri put in sack never so little, just where they 
were about to put her in—wakes. Hy. Phaloot rubs his eyes. 
Is it in reality that he sees the sack before him, sees his houri 
bending over it, hears the tolling of the death bell and the tramp 
of heavy feet? Hy. Phaloot no longer dreams ; there she stands 
bending over the sack, seeming to his half-waked mind as beauti- 
ful as ever. He falls upon his knee and seizes her delicate hand, 
but is somewhat startled by her euphoniously expressed wish that 
“he wouldn’t come fooling ’bout dis child.” His eyes are open ; 
the tramp of feet goes towards the chapel ; the tolling of the 
bell summons to matins ; the sack contains his soiled clothes and 
he clasps his washer-woman. Suffice it to say that Hy. Phaloot 
is cured of the tender passion, and begs all of his friends not to 
visit in town, or fall in love while at college. 
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“WHAT IS KNOWN IS LITTLE.” 


“Wuar is known is little; what is unknown is immense !” 
was the dying exclamation of La Place. Men are not accustomed 
to place a low estimate on their stock of knowledge. In their 
self-sufficiency they are never weary of repeating that “ there is 
no new thing under the sun.” And yet there are narrow limits 
to each man’s knowledge. How little we, as individuals know of 
our fellow-men, is a truth which cannot fail of being impressed on 
every thinking mind. No two pair of eyes receive precisely 
similar impressions, though looking at the same object. This 
fact, so well understood by the Astronomer, is not more emphati- 
cally true of the body than it is of the mind. Each is thus sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of its own. This alone, has its tendency 
to isolate the individual. But other causes contribute to the same 
result. Besides his own external world, in which each of us exist, 
there is a world within, which one alone can enter. In respect to the 
inner workings of the heart, the nearest friends must be separated. 
Only occasionally are those workings betrayed by any outward 
manifestation. Damon has passions and longings which Pythias 
can never know, while the heart of the latter is corroded with 
cares or tormented by anxieties which even his most faithful of 
friends would neither understand nor appreciate. Myriads of 
worlds surround our planet ; but to us glittering stars alone are 
visible. And thus each heart is a world, surrounded by others 
like it, of which it obtains but those few and imperfect glimpses 
which a bodily medium affords. 

This ignorance cannot be attributed to indifference. Few 
maxims are more neglected than the “heaven-born ‘ know-thyself?” 
The concerns of our neighbors oecupy no small share in our atten- 
tion. Nor is this spirit, let it be suggested, so reprehensible as it 
is sometimes represented. It has its foundation in a pure and noble 
sympathy with our fellows, which no man can cherish without 
elevating his own mind—which no man can repress without 
rendering himself liable to all the horrors that scourge a misan- 
thrope. Ignorance concerning the hearts of our fellow-men is 
therefore inevitable ; for its cause is to be found in the very con. 
stitution of man. 
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The features of individuals seldom fail of being stamped upon 
the national character. As men’s intimacy with their nearest 
friends is limited, so the knowledge which one nation possesses of 
another is confined to narrow bounds. It is not often, we hope 
that a native of Great Britain has had need to ask, in what part of 
the United States Asia is to be found. Yet even this is a question 
which we once heard gravely propounded by an emigrant newly 
arrived from Liverpool! Every school-boy has heared of Kams- 
chatka, of Ethiopia and of Patagonia. But have ten in a thousand 
such ever formed any conception of the domestic life of those who 
inhabit these lands? We all know that they are wild, ignorant, 
degraded savages : but few of us realize that many millions of 
these actually exist in our own day, that they are fellow-men, 
having by nature the same susceptibility for happiness or misery 
as the most refined in Christian Europe-—that whole nations of 
these are living, removed, at the utmost, not more than a few 
months’ journey from the civilized world—spending like brutes 
their threescore years and ten. But even the best informed fail 
to realize this, although they know those truths. Those who 
know, however, form a small class in most nations. What know- 
ledge have the masses of the people concerning any nation what- 
ever but their own? Little besides the mere fact of their existence 
— if, indeed, they have learned so much. Mere proximity by no 
means implies acquaintanceship. A striking proof of this is seen 
in the wonderful ignorance, until a comparatively recent period, 
displayed by the English in relation to their Scottish neighbors 
of the Highlands. “In the time of our great-grandfathers,” 
Macauley tells us, “St. James street had as little connection with 
the Grampians as with the Andes.” A citizen of Edinburgh itself 
—less than two centuries ago—if he knew at all of Inverness and 
Argyleshire, knew of them only as the haunts of half-naked 
savages—hordes of robbers to whom he never gave a thought, 
unless occasionally prompted by dim undefined fears of devasta- 
tion and murder. But national ignorance is found everywhere ; 
it has not yet become extinct. The most enlightened of nations 
have yet much to learn of each other ; and herein is seen another 
field of knowledge, as yet unexplored by the masses of mankind. 

Still more marked is the ignorance of one age in regard to 
another. This moreover, is true in spite of the historians. What 
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knowledge has an Englishman of the present day of his own fore- 
fathers under good Queen Bess? Indeed, history seldom conde- 
scends to the details of private life. When these are given at all, 
they usually relate to those alone who have been prominent in 
their country’s annals. Hence it is that so many even of the 
truly great are so often overlooked by the historian ; for he con- 
fines his labors chiefly to those events which contribute to the 
national, or (more properly speaking) to the political prosperity 
of the people. That such men are not forgotten is owing to 
themselves—to the fact that they have themselves erected monu- 
ments more enduring than brass, and higher than the height of 
pyramids. 
** Non omnis moriar: multaque pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinam.”’ 

These would be vain and selfish words, if uttered by the slave 
of an ignoble ambition ; but in the mouths of the great and good, 
they have a glorious import ; for they are the language of one 
who, exulting in the conscious strength of genius—glorying in 
his power for good—resolves with a noble emulation of right, that 
he will so live that future ages shall rejoice in his birth. 

But although the influence of such men is always felt, and 
although their names do not perish, much that must have been 
both interesting and instructive has been lost to us forever by the 
silence of historians touching all that has not concerned the wel- 
fare of Kings and statesmen. If we are told how Leicester lived 
and thought and spoke, how Suffolk fought and died, we must 
remember that they wore the ducal coronet, and that their actions 
not unfrequently swayed a monarch of England. But we shall 
turn in vain to the pages of Rapin and Hume, if we would become 
acquainted with the manner of life of a London tradesman, or if 
we would be introduced to the home of a peasant tenant. 

Of the distant past, history affords only a few unsatisfactory 
glimpses. Darkness and oblivion hang like a curtain over the 
remote ages of antiquity : and it is rarely that the eye is greeted 
by light, through any crevice in this universal gloom. It is not 
an easy matter for us to picture to ourselves the state of ancient 
Greece and Rome. It is not an easy matter for us to realize that 
the language of Homer and Aischylus—of Plato and Demosthenes 
was once the language of many nations, spoken by slaves as well 
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as Kings. Yet this was at a date comparatively recent. Atleast 
fourteen centuries before the Christian era, a mighty empire flour- 
ished beyond the Indus. Monarchs ruled with all the pomp which 
wealth and power engendered. Their happy subjects peopled by 
millions—the fairest country on the globe. Literature was not 
neglected ; the arts flourished ; and civilization had reached a 
pitch that in later times was unknown. For it is one of the curious 
phenomena of the world’s history, that civilization has advanced 
like a mighty wave—trising to a certain height, and as quickly 
sinking : then, collecting new strength for its onward march, it 
has at each upheaval reached a point higher than was ever 
attained before. More than three thousand years have passed 
since the great Semiramis ruled in Assyria. The accounts fur- 
nished by history, are meagre enough. Yet the imagination will 
sometimes picture to itself that Queen’s voluptuous court, or her 
vast and populous capital. For an instant we seem to hear the 
“hum of busy life” wafted by mighty Babylon ; we seem to stand 
among its gorgeous palaces, and lose ourselves in the rich foliage 
of its gardens. 

These are illusions; but they are happy ones. When we 
wander through magic mazes and dark forests, or rush down 
craggy mountains with the frenzied Orlando—or storm enchanted 
castles with the Red Cross Knight—or fly with the genii of the 
Arabian tales to solitary islands, where 


" magic casements open on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn,’’ 





—no vagary is too wild to charm the heated imagination. And 
when we stray through dream-land, the most extravagant conceits 
often afford the greatest pleasure. Why should we not sometimes 
yield our minds to the enjoyment of these illusions even in history ? 
If philosophers must needs (as D’Israeli has somewhere affirmed), 
read history as fables, at least let them endeavor to derive from 
it some of the delight which fables are wont to afford. After all, 
we take no unwarrantable liberty in thus acting. In cases like 
that of Babylon or India, history has failed of fulfilling her office. 
By allowing Imagination to supply deficiencies—provided only 
that it never trespasses the bounds of verisimilitude—shall we 
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not attain the ends of history, since we shall derive not merely 
pleasure but instruction from our fiction ? 

Man has made a thousand startling discoveries in the world 
which surrounds him. Few fields of science have not been entered. 
New facts have been acquired in Astronomy, in Physic, in An- 
atomy, and in Psychology itself. With all this he is but a 
dabbler in knowledge ; for where is the field he has attempted to 
explore without stopping short at the entrance, daunted and per- 
plexed by the boundless expanse before him? We are but mortal ; 
and the greatest among us will never cease to feel, that the 
“unknown is immense.” 








AN ALLEGORY. 


Goop folks! let me rehearse a story, 
Or, if you please, an allegory, 

About a pretty little tree, 

Of graceful form and symmetry, 

On which luxuriantly there grew 

Two cherries of carnation hue ; 

Red, luscious, ripe—they were all that, 
But desperate hard to be got at. 

And now I'll tell what happened me, 
Concerning this same cherry tree. 


Once, on a quiet summer night, 

When Luna shone divinely bright, 
And stars looked forth serenely sweet, 
Near a fair girl I took a seat. 

We spent the eve in social chat, 

And, when ’twas time to take my hat, 
I staid (just like a parlor-loafer) 

A little longer on the soafer ! 

For still the sweetest fascination 

Had kept me in my situation ; 

And, being seated very cozy, 

Began to feel a little dozy, 

And, though it may ungallant seem, 
Fell fast asleep, and dreamed a dream. 


Methought close to this tree I leaned ; 
The moon upon it mildly beamed, 
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Revealing, by its silvery light, 

Those lovely cherries to my sight. 

And, as they filled my steadfast view, 

I longed to have and taste them too. 
But, dreading much the owner's censure, 
For a long while I would not venture. 
At length (who could resist so long ?) 

I vowed to have them, right or wrong. 
Looking around with anxious fear, 

To see that no one else was near, 

With throbbing heart, I cautiously 
Drew yet more closely to the tree. 
Placing my arm around the bough 
(Please recollect I'm dreaming now), 

I tried, with eager bites and sips, 

To get the cherries in my lips. 

A gentle breeze stirred at that minute, 
And‘shook the fruit. ‘* I now shall win it,”’ 
Exclaimed I, while with joyous haste 

I smack’d my lips, and then did taste. 


Win what? ‘Take that, you saucy fellow !” 
Was spoke in tones aught else than mellow. 
‘* Your impudence is past degree ; 

Neer dare again to speak to me.” 

This waked me up ;—I rubbed my eyes, 

Felt some slight pain, and much surprise. 
But oh, ye gods! who nectar sip, 
What a sensation on my lip! 

I now discovered, let me say, 

That I'd been dreaming fast away, 
And—which must seem a mystery— 
Thought lips were cherries on a tree. 
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Ghitor’s Gable. 





Bowrne respectfully to Seniors, winking at Juniors, nodding to Sophs, and 
kissing our hands to the dear little Freshmen, we open our “ Table’’ with an 
apropos (if not new) conundrum. ‘‘ What is the hardest kind of an ascent ?’’ 
The Ball, Monument and Editorial Committees can only reply: ‘‘ Getting up a 
subscription.” A shipmaster once called out, ‘‘ Who is there?’ ‘‘ Will, sir.’’ 
“What are you doing?’’ ‘‘ Nothing, sir."’ ‘‘Is Tom there?’ ‘*‘ Yes,’’ says 
Tom. ‘‘Whatare you doing, Tom?’’ ‘‘ Helping Will, sir.” Our subscribers 
have been playing Tom to our Will, with this difference, that we have done 
nothing for a month, because our subscribers have done nothing. All our friends 
appear to have adopted Robert Walpole’s maxim : ‘‘ Quieta ne movete.”’ .... 
Seniors! you will soon be Alumni! It is not an easy thing to leave one’s 
Alma Mater—to sunder ties which bind us to each other and to her. We are 
like coy maidens to their lovers—half-consenting, yet reluctant ; we desire to 
stay, yet must we depart. Like tendrils clinging to a brave old oak, must we be 
torn away by the hand of Time. Well, we shall feel a genuine sorrow ; but 
sorrow should strengthen, not enfeeble, the heart. When we shall have dropped 
the last tear, and wrung the last hand ; when the familiar spots we loved to 
haunt are faded from our view, let the heart be strong and the feelings buoyant 
for another and more important struggle with that dim, shadowy, undefinable 
substantive, the world. Sorrow, when genuine, ought to be indulged. We con- 
demn the man who would stifle manly emotion. Such men stop a woman's 
tears by a blow, and curse a crying baby. They forget that that sweet angel, 
Repentance, comes with folded wings and dewy eyes ; that the brightest colors 
of Love are seen sometimes, as we see the rainbow, through the tears that drop 
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on a mother’s cheek ; that feeling prevails where argument is sheer nonsense, 
and affords, in its exhibition, the best and noblest proof that the soul is not all 
blunted, nor the spark of humanity extinct. Let us go, Seniors, to the graves 
of our departed classmates ; let us plant there, in the genial sun of spring, the 
seeds of summer flowers, and having watered them with our tears, leave the 
hallowed spot with firm resolve to battle fur God and the Right, and determined 
that Death shall be victor over our frail bodies only. . . . . Have our readers 
ever suspected that there are snobs in College, as well as out of it? A College 
snob is known by well-marked traits. He can never smoke a cigar without 
chewing the end of it, and making it go through various motions. He levels it 
at his right eye, then at his left, then at his chin. He spits, too, like a spout- 
ing fountain. He was born to swagger through the world. Drunk or sober, he 
would think it unmanly to walk. He cannot walk. He swaggered before he 
was weaned. He never sits down as other people. He rolls into chapel, pitches 
his hat when six feet distant from his seat, and then suffers himself to fall, 
wriggling into it. He ought to be blessed with an eye in the back of his head, 
to save the muscles of his neck, for he can never look straight forward. He 
especially delights to look up at the College choir, to their unspeakable annoy- 
ance. If a prayer-meeting is being held, the College snob delights to howl, 
whistle and yell for its benefit. He never smiles, but condescends to roar at 
every puny attempt at wit. He never dresses himself, but pitches his clothes 
on. Clean shirts and a decent hat are his especial abhorrence. Lastly, the 
College snob always carries, and constantly displays, a dirk, a pistol, and a 
sword-cane, with which he threatens to ‘‘ do for’’ kindred snobs out of College. 
“ Have we aCollege snob among us?’ .... We have long noticed, and 
lamented the fact, that, while we have in Princeton a College, Theological Sem- 
inary and large Boarding School, the youth of Princeton are themselves so des- 
titute of the means of a good education. We mean the youth of the respectable 
middle class of society—the largest, by far, of the many classes into which 
Princeton society is broken up. It cannot be denied that, notwithstanding the 
celebrity of this village as a seat of polite and profound learning, the citizens 
themselves are virtually debarred the enjoyment of its privileges. It cannot be 
denied that, notwithstanding the religious influence of Princeton, there is a 
fearful amount of rowdyism prevalent among a certain class of its people. Is 
there not a responsibility somewhere? And whilst we talk of inviting distin- 
guished men from abroad to lecture here, might not the moral and intellectual 
condition of the young men in Princeton be improved by lectures from the dis- 
tinguished men already here? While our Faculty are reflecting great credit 
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upon themselves and the College, by their self-denying efforts on behalf of the 
students, we beg leave to suggest that they forget not the young men in our 
town, who spend their time in worse than idleness... . . The true colle- 
gian is out of his element in the bustle of a city. After spending a few 
months in the cloistered retreat of a student's life, the hurried tread of 
men, the noise of vehicles, and the conflicting sights and sounds of a large 
city well nigh craze his mind. Accustomed only to contemplate the quiet 
beauty of nature in the country, and loving only to make companions of books, 
he lives in a world where the perfumed breath of poetry, the gorgeous fabrics of 
the imagination, the crystal palaces of reason, delight and refine his whole 
nature. He dwells, as it were, in an intellectual temple, through whose aisles 
he wanders on and on until they are lost in the darkness of antiquity—in whose 
naves stand the statutes of heroes, prophets, poets, statesmen, and historians, 
covered, it may be, by the dust of ages, but reverenced withal—and upon whose 
dome shine, as the stars, the names of the great and good. To the genuine 
student, we say, the city’s noise grates harshly, its giddy pleasures are revolting, 
between which and his soul there must be perpetual discord. And yet the 
world is ina great measure as it appears in its great cities,—noisy, bustling, 
pleasure seeking, and pleasure degraded. It is into this world that students, 
panoplied with moral and intellectual armor, must leap. From the quiet shades 
of college to the active scenes of life is but a step—and a step that duty binds us 
to take. Whilst we acknowledge that pleasure is derived in the seclusion of the 
study, in communing with the master minds of our race, yet a man’s compli- 
cated relations to his fellow-men, and to God, compel him to produce, as well 
as to store up, to give as well as to receive, and to pay with interest that which 
he has but borrowed. To do thjs—to perform his whole duty, he must take up 
another study—that of humanity in its living forms. Among these must he 
live, to these he is responsible. In laboring for the improvement of others, the 
student will not be less, but more a student... . . The time for the singing of 
birds has come. We heard their warblings the other day on a tree in the 
Campus. We stopped, listened awhile to the ravishing music of their tiny 
throats, and then passed on a better man for it. We have never been celebrated 
in our college course for constant attendance upon morning prayer. In fact, we 
have been absent sometimes. And yet (would you believe it, reader ?) when we shall 
have left these geological and ‘‘ pathetic’’ shades, one thing will preéminently 
delight us. It will be the remembrance of a walk before prayers in the morning, 
during the Summer months down through ‘‘ Lover's Lane,’’ where the arching 
trees were vocal with the melody of birds, and where the fragrance of the 
flowers in the garden or growing wild in the adjacent woods regaled senses 
quickened by the healthy air and walk. By the way, we used to linger awhile in 
Lover’s Lane, because we thought the name imparted the frequent presence of 
Princetonian damsels. But we solemnly assure the reader, that we never meta 
single lady (no, nor a married one) in that lane. We dare say that the name 
was given without reason—for how can a lane be ‘‘ Lover’s Lane’’ when visited 
by gentlemen only. We suppose the name to have been given by the author of 
the .“‘ Budget of Youthful Fancy,’’ a copy of which we recommend to every 
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student’slibrary. There was a rock in that lane where we used to sit, and—a—a 
sigh—and looking up into a grand old tree above our heads, respond to the 
mysterious utterings of its waving branches and fluttering leaves, then start 
from reverie at approaching footsteps—alas! footfalls with no music in them— 
for the damsels, where were they? Why would men, black and white, forever 
pour down that lane, deceiving the expectant ear, and crushing with cruel dis- 
appointment the sensitive heart? Well, misery loves company, and we have 
the intense satisfaction of knowing that many a Sophomore’s heart has bled in 
that same lane, for although there was charming nature with her birds 
and flowers, spread out before him, yet it was ‘‘ Lover’s Lane,’’ and his agonized 
spirit would cry out ‘‘ Where, oh! where are the damsels ?’’ 

But we were talking about birds. Last vacation, we attended the funeral of 
a favorite canary. It died of apoplexy, in the ninth year of its age. For the 
last two years of its life, it sung not. Indeed, its whole history for that time 
would be, ‘‘ It fed, feebly fluttered, and died.” But, oh! it had been a song- 
ster, had that favorite bird. Night and day, melody floated around its cage. 
Far above the din of city sounds, its song of joy rang out, and it did seem like 
the voice of one from a better and lovelier clime. Its very chirrup was music. 
It died—but can music die? The good man of the house came home to dinner. 
Daily, for nine years, had his hand fed, with daintiest bits, that precious bird. 
‘Grandpa, Dick is dead,’’ said a little child. Fitting was it that the sorrowful 
news should be imparted by one so young and innocent—as harmless as the bird 
itself. ‘‘ What! Dickey dead?” said the old man; “ why didn’t you wait till 
dinner was over before you told me?” ‘‘ Why, grandpa,” said the child, “ don’t 
be sorry ; its soul has gone to heaven.” The death of a bird can take an old 
man’s appetite away, and exemplify the hope and trust in the nature of an inno- 
cent child. . . . . Recruits for the College cholr, ho! All gentlemen with the 
shadow of a croak or a squeal in their throats are informed that there is yet 
room in the College choir. Old barriers are broken down. The choir is free to 
all. We-now go on true republican principles—not elevating the choice few, 
but the mob. Our motto is, ‘‘Come one, come all.” Gentlemen with the 
asthma, or otherwise physically unable to sing with the body of students, are 
particularly invited into the College choir. There their voices can be improved— 
to be sure, at the sacrifice, for a time, of the proper rendering of sacred music ; 
but this is nothing—the College choir is the only place for bad yoices to become 
good ones. Again we say, ‘‘ Come one, come all!’’ ... . Who perpetrated the 
following? 

Men scorn to kiss among themselves, 
And scarce will kiss a brother ; 
But women want to kiss so bad, 
They kiss and smack each other. 


We don’t know. But we do know the author of the following illustration of the 
danger of lip-friction : 
So hot thy kisses fall, my love, 
My lips are almost seared, 
Mayhap some day a spark will catch, 
And burn up all my beard. 
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Cupid forefend! A friend of ours blushed once, only once, for impudence and 
effrontery were his most prominent qualities. Passing through a crowded mar- 
ket, an old lady, who had helped to dandle him when a ‘‘ babby,” and who had 
not seen him for some years, suddenly inclosed him in her withered arms, and 
imprinted a smack that rivalled the crack of the butcher’s meat-axe. He wait- 
’ ed not to return the embrace. The admiring crowd saw nothing but a red comet 
shooting through the market at 2.40 speed. We blamed him for his heartless- 
ness, of course. The flood of kisses that pour from the lips of the veriest hag, in 
the spirit of love, are worth more than the sentimental dribble of the rosiest 
mouth, in which is the ‘‘ poison of asps.” . . . . College life is, after all, a mono- 
tonous one. The same schedule of duties must be gone through every week, 
unless, indeed, we vary it by absence from morning prayer. Such variations 
of course please not the Faculty, whose simplicity of taste demands we should 
harp on the same old string. But it is certain that some students find this mo- 
notony irksome. What shall be done for them?’ They can do nothing better 
than cultivating music. Yale College has done herself credit by the publica- 
tion of a volume of songs peculiarly adapted to students. Songs are not only 
harmless in themselves, but keep us out of mischief. During the warm summer 
weather, when the campus is thronged with loungers, engaged in vague and 
useless conversation, or, still worse, snoozing away the lazy hours, songs of an 
elevating and cheerful character might break out with happy effect upon the 
dead air, dispelling ennui and imparting pleasure. The Yale songs are mostly 
local in their character. The songs of the German Universities are peculiarly 
so. So should ours be. Princeton College has a song-literature yet to form. 
Who will begin the movement? Have we a General Morris in our midst ? 
Have we a Henry Bishop among us? If we have them, even in miniature, «‘ trot. 
"em out!’’ Let us have Commencement songs, parting songs, return songs, Se-- 
nior, Sophomore, Junior and Freshmen songs. The topics are exhaustless. Cer~ 
tain it is, that, be there poet and composer among us or not, there are many- 
who desire that all their weary leisure hours should be solaced by so sweet a 
visitor as music. To the scholar, worn out by excessive application, music: 
would come as a refreshing breeze to the becalmed mariner, or a cool fountain 
to the parched lips of a traveller in the desert. There is something in music, we 
cannot tell what it is—it’ is too ethereal and heaven-born for spirits in their 
‘maddy vesture of decay” to comprehend its full meaning—but there is some- 
thing in music that speaks to the feelings, while it gently exercises the mind ; 
that gives pleasure, without enfeebling the intellect. We ought to cultivate it 
more. Let us learn of the birds, the bees, and the rustling leaves ; let us learn 
of the thousand harmonies of Nature, that God loves a melodious heart and 
songs of praise. We think not so much of mechanical execution. The man who 
is tongue-tied, yet has melody and music, rising, like an exhaustless epring, in 
his heart—has deeper and more enduring pleasure than the man who plays 
every instrument, and understands not what he plays. The latter may even 
have what is called a good ear for music, and yet not commune at all with the 
spirit and essence of harmony. But this is digressing. We deem it possible, if 
a start were made, to boast, in a few years, of a song-literature peculiar to 
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Princeton, the words being composed by students or professors, and the music 
may be either original or selected. Let us have it... .. We one night 


took a walk with a friend through the grave-yard in Princeton. It was 
an Autumn night, cool, damp, and cloudy. The wind, springing from the 
northeast, burried the clouds swiftly through the air, hiding the moon ever and 
anon from our view. We stood silently at the graves of the Presidents, listening 
to the dancing leaves as the wind whirled them high in the air .ad then dashed 
them against some tall monument or barren mount. It was the mystery 
of fear that made us stand there listening to them now, dashing their puny 
stems into our faces, now quietly nestling at the base of the cold marble, and it 
was vague fear that made us start, turn round and seek with straining eyeballs 
something living and moving in the objects revealed by the sudden shining of 
the moon. We staidnotlong. We began to feel oppressed by the too intimate 
communion with silence, darkness, death, and the mysterious thoughts they 
gave rise to. ‘Truly, from the sublime to the ridiculous is buta step. So from 
the serious to the funny. We immediately resorted to an ice-cream saloon. 
The order given, we planned an experiment upon the waiting woman's cre- 
dulity. Enter waiting-woman with ice-creaam— 


Sam, (in mysterious tones). George, what did you do with the pickaxe ? 

George, (in a suppressed manner). I put it in the—bag—with the—body. 

Sam. Ugh! how his jaw fell down when he took the bandage off! 

Waiting-w man, (interlogy, with agony upon her face, and trembling in every 
limb.) Millia murther! sure ye’s not been after murderin’ any poor soul! 


George, (cool as steel). Oh, no, my good woman, only diggin’ a man out of 
his grave. 

Waiting-woman. And is’t bloody resurrecshins ye are? 

George. Oh, yes, and we've got the body under the table. 


With one Irish yell she bounded from the room, and brought the whole family 
to the “‘ murderin spalpeens’’ that were not ‘‘min’’ but “divils.’’ A word 
sufficed to explain, and we were left to choke down our laughter and ice-cream 
together. .... We have received a piece of music from Horace Waters of New 
York for review, entitled, “Jeannie Marsh, of Cherry Valley." If Miss Clara 
Kean were in town we should present the piece to her publicly, or take in ex- 
ehange one ticket to her superb soirees. Of course thé music will not suit the 
rich and massive baritone of Mr. Camoens. It has all the sprightliness, grace 
and delicacy whichso highly recommend Miss Clara’s voice. Yes, Miss Clara 
should sing that song. If all else were silent, our encore should be deep and 
loud, long and enthusiastic. Oh, what a voice was hers! It rose now and then 
like a big balloon, swelling out, up, and down, that is, inevery direction, and 
then beautifully collapsing as did a bladder the other day in the Philosophical 
Hall. And then her grace notes! They can be compared to nothing but the 
gentle squeel of little pigs, while her trill was like the roll of an empty hand- 
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cart over jagged paving-stones. There are sounds in nature, and it requires an 
artist indeed to imitate such. When she mounted up to C, she held on like a 
noble woman with both bands and screamed her prettiest ; when she ran down 
to B,not even her genius could keep her from rolling off. Truly it would be 
hard to box the compass of her voice, or, in other words, tell its points. .. . . 
We owe an apology to our readers for the Jong delay in the appearance of this 
number. Four causes combined occasioned the delay. Our friends would not 
pay up. Our contributors were very slow. A stupid printer in New York dis- 
appointed us, and compelled us to remove the work from his hands. Last, but 
not least, your Editor is a very dilatory man. We need not apologize for the 
“absence of the leading article by the Editor. We could never see the use of 
opening the Magazine by a heavy gun, ard our contributors were kind enough 
to furnish such excellent light artillery as to render the Editor's piece a useless 
ineumbrance. 


As an old Kentucky friend would say, ‘‘ Farewel, friens and foze.’"’ The 
Editor wishes you all a happy life. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the Jersey City Sentinel, the Monthly Rainbow 
the Family Magazine, the Monthly Ledger, the Beloit College Monthly, the 
Young America, the Prohibitionist, the Stylus, the Medical Specialist, the Com- 
mercial Register, the Typographic Advertiser, the Irskine Collegiate Reporter, 
the Student and Schoolmate, the Yale Literary Magazine, &. &. 








COLLEGIANA. 


Tux Senior Class have on foot a scheme for a Course of Lectures, to be deliv-- 
ered in Princeton, during the winter months, by distinguished men. 





The Senior Class have appointed a Committee to select and publish a ‘‘ Fare- 
well Ode.” Seniors only are allowed to compete. 





We are pleased to chronicle, as an item of College news, that an interest in 
Religion is prevailing among the students. 








